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VOL. 1. 


TO THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, 


_' | BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 


Original. 





In stately majesty thy shaft aspires, 
To hold companionship with cloud and sky, 
And wins the blush of morning’s early fires, 
And the last glances of the day-god’s eye, 
When on the horizon fades the purple dye 
In hues of glory to the light clouds given: 
How, like thy patriot’s own sublimity, 
Thou risest in the atmosphere of even, 
Above the lowly earth to lose thyself in heaven. 


Oppression has not wrested from the hands 
Of poverty a boon to royal pride 

War has not garnered up from wasted lands 
Her spoils where carnage swept in purple tide, 
For servile hands to rear a pile to hide 

Ambitions end—or gild a hero’s name: 
Thou art the gift of freemen far and wide, 

By freemen reared—made sacred by his fame, 
As altars sanctify their offerings by their flame. 


The mausoleum’s pile—the pyramid 

With its broad base outlives the names of kings 
Who vainly hoped beneath the rocky lid 

To escape the blighting of Oblivion’s wings— 

Thine is the fame oh! Washington which springs 
From godlike deeds—thy name in every clime, 

Graved on the heart, when age revolving brings 

he adamant to dust, throughout all time, 

Shall freedom’s watchword be—eternal and sublime. 


Thy glory was immaculate of guilt— 
Thy greatness was a blessing to mankind— 
The blood which thy victorious falchion spilt, 
Flowed not to pamper an ambitious mind, 
But in libations fell for liberty designed: 
And when the olive bound the laurel bough, 
The camp was for the senate hall resigned: 
There truth and wisdom having wreathed thy brow, 
Thou went a second Cincinnatus to the plough. 


As in the musing twilight hour I stand, 
And gaze upon thy statue, thickly crowd 
Upon my breast the miseries of the land; 
And in deep prayer my inmost soul is howed, 
That thy pure spirit would itself enshroud 
In glory to some modern Numa’s eye, 
And calm the storm of strife and faction loud,— 
Chase from our land misrule and anarchy, 
And bid the nation live in peace and harmony. 





HERBERT HARRIS, 


BY J. N. M°JILTON. 


Original. 


Earth though it be the flow’ry area 
Of our mortal being—and lighted up 
By the glittering flame of Philosophy, 
That like a moral sun is pouring heams 
"Of light effulgent, on its blooming breast; 
, Without that lamp of brillianey and truth— 
The glorious Revelation, God hath given, 
‘ Would be a night of dismal darkness. 

Is there hope for the bright foliage that summer has left 
‘pon the forest, when the fall wind comes, and sweeps it from 
the towering branches that gave it strength and beauty, and 
fcatters it upon the cold carth to wither in the winter's deso- 
lation? 

Can the lovely spring flower, gather up its fragments that 
have been blown from its stem, and sprinkled upon the place 
Where it flourished, and put forth in. freshness and beauty, 

en another spring decorates the hemisphere in the bloom- 
ing livery of nature? o 

Alas! for the foliage and the flower, when the keen blast se- 
Parates them from the stem and the branchés that nourished 
them—they pass away forever—and spring arid bloom return 

pon the world, and enliven it with other foliage, and other 
flowers—but the wasted beauties of by-gone years are forgot- 
ten—they are, as though they had not been. 
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Not unlike the foliage of the forest, and the lovely spring 
fiower is the light heart that comes up, fresh from youth— 
full of strength and vigor, and exulting in the pride of its ex. 
cellence. In the of majesty innocence, it starts forth, and 
while the world is new, and the soft summer winds are 
odoured with unnumbered sweets, it spreads its inexperienced 
wings—that waft, as it were on incense, and for a brief pe- 
riod, it lives, and breathes, and moves upon the bosom of the 
perfumed breeze. 

To rob that heart of its hope and happiness, would be the 
business of a fiend; and the minion of darkness, that wan- 
ders in tangible deformity upon the world; would seek to do 
the deed in secret. No being of human mould and human 
feelings, would dare in the open face of heaven—unprovoked, 
to smite the first shoots of its prosperity, and blast forever its 
budding expectations. But such are the associations of life, 
and the mysterious movings of the spirit of evil, that it would 
seem, that without the interference of any individual agency, 
the breath of the pestilence is sometimes blown up to storm, 
and the wild winds scatter the hopes of the young heart and 
blight its happiness forever. 

Youth enters the area of responsibility, a novice in the 
ways of the world, and each step that is afterwards taken, 
opens the avenue to a new experience, and when he has hard- 
ly yet learned how to live—the silver of years is upon his 
forehead, and he is going down to the grave. Could the ex- 
perience of age be transmitted as the unerring heritage 
of youth, and could youth improve upon that experience as 
age doubtless would, succeeding generations, might come 
upon the stage of life, better prepared to encounter the nu- 
merous ills that await them, and without question, they would 
enjoy a smoother passage over time’s eventful sea—for having 
learned, where the shoals were hid, upon which other hopes 
were wrecked they could turn aside and shun them, and being 
in a good degree’ acquainted with the mysteries of living, they 
could readily veer away from dangers that thickly beset the 
adventurer upon the doubtful ocean of existence. 

But nature’s stern decree is—that cach one shall be taught 
in the school of experience—and well it were for us, if even 
there we could sufficiently, improve ourselves in the art of 
living. Each one, must be his own pilot. Man’s destiny in 
a great degree is in his own hands, he must manage for him- 
self, and if he follow the light God hath set up, though he 
sail over stormy seas, he will reach a heaven, where destroy- 
ing winds blow not, and where he shall be at rest forever. 

The experience of age, though rich and full, can only be 
administered in the cold form of advice, which too often, like 
the idle wind passess unheeded by. There is a Syren, that 
sings delusion’s captivating song about the ears of youth, and 
lures him from the converse of the sage, and while the words 
of wisdom fall unimproved, the Circean sweets confuse his 
mind and unfit him for the serious purposes of life. Plea- 
sure’s false—delusive light, is the star that gains the youthful 
eye, and binds his full heart in worship to its changing rays; 
upon the flickering flame his gaze is fixed, and too often, it 
proves the ignis fatuus, that leads him on to ruin. 

Among the thousands who come up to maturity, few there 
are whose views of the world, and the scenes and circum- 
stances they must necessarily encounter, bear any resemblence 
to the sternness of their unyielding realitics—and be they as 
deeply learned as Plato or Aristotle, if they encownter and 


‘contend with the multitude upon the thronged arena of prac- | 


tical being destitute of sound and right judgment, their career 
can hardly otherwise than be in error. 

’ It is a great business;to give,the young—right views of 
things—false impression have filled the path of life with 
thorns, and in consequence, frail humanity has wandered 
through many sorrows, to the darkness of the grave. 

The early years of youth, are too often whiled away im 
heedless enthusiasm—and the man is startled and astonished, 
when the frigid practices of life, begin tooperate upon his 
senses, arousing him to a knowlelige of his high resposibili- 
‘ties,—and why? The amiwer is at hand—he has been left too 

much to himself—he has placed his own estimate upon the 





world, and its enjoyment, and that estimate is false, and years 
must be consumed, wnlearning, before he can begin to learn. 
Thus results the most absolute waste of precious—of inyalu-* 
able time. The learning of the heart would seem to be much 
easier than the learning of the head. But to learn it right— 
to divest it of its prejudices; and instruct it, that it is its best, 
and only sure interest, to give up its inclinations to the dic- 
tates of reason, and influence of sound judgment—is no small 
matter. 'T'o educate.the heart, therefore, is of quite as much 
importance as the education of the head; the feelings are 
hard to be controled, and if suffered to continue in the grati- 
fication of every impulse—unquestionably the time will come, 
when they will refuse obedience to the judgment, be it ever 
so strong—and the result is ruin. To educate the heart is 
the mother’s holy avocation, and if the process be commenced 
in early years, the rich fruits will be borne through maturer 
life—and age will bless the deed. 

Herbert Harris, was what in life’s romance would be called 
the child of nature; his career to manhood was marked by all 
the enthusiasm, that fevers the blood of youth, when a strong 
imagination and acute sensibilities, combine to quicken the 
developments of character, and give distinguishment te the 
being they possess with high capabilities and ambitious aims. 

At fifteen years of age he was entered at college—his fa- 
ther having determined, that if money could purchase wisdom 
—he should be wise. For five years he was the wonder of 
his masters, and the object of envy to his fellow students, 
Like a “fierce comet,” that cgmmon laws could not control, 
he sprung upon an orbit of his own, and played familiar with 
philosophies that others laboured hard to learn. At twenty 
his studies were finished, and he left the seat of learning, with 
a stock of classic lore, that would have honored an older head. 
His reading had been extensive—the college library was well 
stored, with. the choicest works of antiquity, as well as of 
modern times—and he had read them all, but there was no 
Bible there—and he had no opportunity of learning properly, 
his duty toward his God, and the demands of his fellow men 
upon the knowledge he had laid up in store; to religion 
his masters were total strangers, and the morality he had’ 
been taught may be told in a few words—it was to injure no 





man. ~~ 
Scarcely had he issued from the halls of learning, when his 
father died, and left him in but moderate circumstances, to 
wrestle with the world, and compete for a livelihood with 
men, he scarcely knew how to respect: Unfortunately, he 
knew but little of the manners and dispositions of those, with 
whom the very nature of things compelled him to associate— 
and worse than all, he knew but little of his own heart—his 
head was full of academic acquirements, and his heart flushed 
with the feelings of his proud nature, but he was destitute of 
a right knowledge of the affairs of common life—consequent- 
4y unprepared to play his part among mankind. His studies 
had been from beoks, and the sage admonition of “know thy- 
self” was never thought of—he came therefore, from college, 
not only a tyro in the world’s ways, but incapable of govern. 
ing his own feelings, and entirely undetermined as to the part 
he was to act upon the great theatre of being. Law and me- 
dicine had been proposed by his father, but he despised both 
professions, and when left without a direetor chose neither. 

Iiis desire was to travel, that he might still increase his fund 

of information, and this he fancied to be the most laudable 

enterprise he could engage in. Forgetting that his scanty 

means would soon be expended, and he driven to some expe- 

dient to replenish the store, he commenced preparations im. 

mediately, for a voyage to the Mediterranean. Hasty—im- 

provident youth! he acted as though he thought the world 

was his Alma Mater, and mankind the Alumni he was yet to 

sport with. : 

Thus he launched upon life’s stormy sea, without a rudder 
te guide his frail bark upon the swelling waves—had it al! 
been calm, possibly, he might have floated with the unruffled 
tide and passed in peace away—but life has storms, that dash 
in mountain terrors up, and wildly¢ break upon the. adven. 
turer’s head, that rashly moves upon its waters. 
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Herbert was forced t 
soon found, that they were not all like himself, neither were 
they disposed towards him, as were his companions in the 
Academic grove—he saw them contending with each other, | 
and intriguing for the mastery, and even in the pettiness of 
their most common concerns, they struggled hard to outdo 
cach other. He soon had enough of the world, and his dispo- 
sition soured—and he began to hate mankind. His travels 
only proved that man was the same in every place, and that 
self was the idol of universal worship. In a few years he 
became a confirmed misanthrope, and infidel. 





“And felt that he could blot, 
All traces of mankind from earth.” 

Yea, he felt, that if there were a God—and in the hours of 
calm reflection, he thought there must be one “High over all,” 
and his proud soul shrunk away from the terrible idea—he 
felt that if there were a God, he could tear him frorh his high 
throne, and hurl him to the deep abyss of non-entity, where 
he strove to believe, he would be glad if himself could retire. 

He gloried in the character he was exhibiting to the world, 
though the impression was fixed in his heart, that he was pre- 
paring for himself a life of suffering, and a death of indescri- 
able horror. He travelled until he had beggared himself— 
then poverty became the worm that preyed upon his strength 
and ravaged his mental attainments. He found too late that 
Misanthropy is the Vampire that feeds on human happiness, 
and that it was impossible that he could live in the midst of 
men, and despise their manners and themselves, and be con- 
tented—he walked like one demented and looked on man but 
to curse him. 





“His was the ceaseless, settled gloom, 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore; 
That sought not rest within the tomb 
And dared not hope for it before.” 

His dissatisfied condition of mind, wasted his strength until 
he was but little more than a shadow, and when he reached 
his native America, after an absence of six years, he felt that 
there was but a small portion of time for him to remain upon 
carth. Disease was deeply seated in his system, and his first 
thought upon landing was, where he might find a place to die. 
Iie found it in the public Infirmary, and had his mind but 
been at peace, he might have departed from the world in com- 
fort, for every thing that human hands could do, was done, 
and all the sympathy that hearts could feel, and the consola- 
tion that tongues could administer, were offered—but in vain. 
The malaria of a guilty conscience gathered at his brain, and 
at his heart, and his last hours, were hours of gloom and dark- 
ness. 

I saw him on his dying couch—and dropped some scalding 
tears upon his burning forehead. At the solicitation of a kind 
lady who had attended him for several weeks, and to whom 
he had related his history, I consented to wait at his side a 
few nights, if my health would permit. My term of service 
was short however, for the first night that myself and two in- 
timate friends attended by his bed, was the last of his life. 
That night of horror I can never forget—it must long remain 
in my remembrance, and the death of the young misanthrope, 
will be a lesson to his watchers, that will last while they lin- 
ger upon the fast receding shores of time. 

During the day he had been exceedingly restless, and it was 
with great difficulty that he was kept upon his bed, and im- 
mediately upon commencing our duties, we were obliged to 
take hold of him, in order to keep him still. The change of 
attendants attracted his attention, and for a few moments he 
gazed wildly upon us, and then struggled to get free, I endea- 
voured to comfort him; sinking upon his pillow, he stared 
me in the face, and listened with seeming composure to what 
I had to say. Supposing him to be quicted, my two friends 
were about to seat themselves, when a singular movement of 
the sick man, arrested their attention. With his eyes still 
fixed upon mine, his, lips firmly closed and a frown upon his 
pale forehead, he slowly folded his arms, and elevating his 
body as far as his strength would permit, he said, in a soft 
and very distinct tone of voice, “Can you pour the oil of peace 
upon the boiling flames of hell to still their tumult? Or if ye 
take a soul from the dismal pit, and rock it in the cradle 
of pleasure, and say be happy, will it obey ye? Do ye expect 
to give me peace? Do ye know any thing of my situation? 
Do ye know that a fiend has infused fire into my blood? And 
if you know it, can you quench the flames, or bid them cease 
to pulsate through my racked system? Miserable ones are ye, 
to mini ‘ter to the soul—the soul that welters in its own guilt 
upon the near shores of the Eternal sea—Away, away, ye are 
mortal as myself, ye cannot reach the deep strings, that a hand 
in the eternal world is touching—every stroke is horror—and 
ye cannot stay it. I am not mad—no—no—I’ve seen mad 
people—I am not mad—I am perfectly in my senses, I know 
my situation, and”—here with a sudden spring he rose upon 
his feet and with terior in his countenance, he yelled—“and 
I am dying like a fury,” For about fifteen minutes our 


9 a communication with men, and he || united strength was required, upon the emaciated creature, to 


| about an hour in such perfect composure that we thought he | 


| he raised his head, and asked, “Gentlemen do you know me?” 
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prevent his springing from the windows of the building, which | 
he attempted, with all the energy of a man in health. After 
exhausting himself we carried him to bed, where he laid) 


was sleeping. We spoke not for fear of disturbing him, and | 
during the hour from twelve until one, he maintained perfect 
silence, and we were about to fall into a gentle slumber, when 


Startled at the question we roused up—before either of us_ 
could reply, he repeated, “Do you know me I say.” I replied | 
“Your name is Harris.” “Yes,” said he, “my name is Har-| 
ris.’ “Come here,” said he, motioning to his side; we drew | 
near to him, and he continued, “I have something to tell you.” | 
The blood seemed to freeze in my veins, when he said, “T am) 
to be damned before daylight, and I will tell you what I have | 
never whispered to human ears, I have travelled—trayelling | 
was my God—I worshipped it—it has damned me—but I will | 
tell you,—I was once passing from the Indian ocean to the Red | 
Sea, and near the Straits of Babelmandel with some of the | 
sailors belonging to our vessel, I went ashore and wandered 
upon the soil of Arabia, of which I had heard and read much; 
by some means I became detached from our little company, | 
and at night was obliged to make up a pillow of leaves and 
stretch myself upon the bare ground, to rest my wearied limbs. 


Biit these are things she did not see, 
For eye and thought were fixedly, 

On one far jutting point intent; 

And now, as from her bower she leant, 
We marked the flush upon her brow, 
We marked the sudden paleness now, 
The quickened breath, the dancing eye, 
All light and all expectancy, 

The long drawn sigh, which seemed to start 
The life tide back upon her heart, 

As if a sound had reached her ear, 

That him she watched was insincere, 
But no! it was a passing thought, 

That look of desolation wrought; 

For instantly to smile she strove, 

As if that thought had wronged his love. 


Alas for thee, confiding girl; 

The giddiness of fashion’s whirl, 

The glitter of the lighted hall, 

The madness of the festival, 

The wild thrill of the mazy dance, 

The dove like eyes that on him glance, 
The low sweet voice that bringeth now, 
Fire to his eye—blood to his brow, : 
Have dashed aside his love for thee 
Who lov’st him to idolatry. 


Ah sad it is when lips have spoken, 
And love on one hath set his token, 
‘To find the heart we deemed our own, 





Vibrates not with a single tone, 
Of those intense and passionate lays, 
It feigned so well in other days. 


That night in my solitude I saw strange things—I beheld a 
shade that has followed me till now—and from that night I 
date the knowledge of my damnation, I have lived in delirium | 
ever since. O hear me,” said he, lifting up his hand and | 
speaking with more energy, “hear me for heaven’s sake. In 
my youth I was caged in a college, and raised like a hea- | 
then; I never heard the name of God spoken but in blasphe- | 
my, and I never thought of sin’s enormity until I saw the fig-| 
ure of a man, whose image will haunt me in hell, I see it now, | 
its palpability is stronger, and more perfect than that of either 
of you who watch me; I see it as I saw it upon my flowery | 
bed in Araby, I sce the mantle that is thrown aside, and on his | 
bosom there is a deep gash, from which the warm blood flows | 
in a continuous stream,—his hands are scarred and his fore- | 
head bleeding—sce he touches me”—and such a shriek as he | .j, every green thing withers: wl : . 

gave I never heard but then; he broke forth again, and raved | iow ol Fae , ‘aaa — whose breath carries a blight. 
for about one hour, using most horrid language, and abusing | presence the a bead aah. : comes, and from whose 
those who had the charge of his early years. We did all we | 6) Victims to his | me ia lig etaggs their lives, else they 
could possibly, to quict him, but to no purpose, until his |); _, and will tell } “oe oat ee See you him not? I know 
strength completey failed, when he fell upon the floor as if; nite Pomeroy 4 oe ere oo peti 
dead. We raised him upon the bed, where he remained | py. 4, and se ea se oie friend of my friend. Youth, 
while in a stupor. With much anxiety we watched him, ex-| the light of jo coca pe one tite bie ae attendants, and 
pecting every breath to be his last. We thought he would, g joyful anticipations illumined his brow. Nursed 


io nap, snd while tellslng ef bia depsstunn; the aheuk stesle| in the lap of Plenty, and reared in the arms of Affection, he 


ieenynthin sty ennpeiiivamiilingl deaaaly, || knew not want. He was the pride and idol of his affectionate 


he sauianng, alent ton Miet ahioew hie hal end antag “hb Ti parents, and in confident hope his friends looked foward to his 


é || fut i 
come,” fell precisely as he had lain before. For some moments | hipaa 8 reatness. He grew to maturity, and was of noble 
forma; his talents were of the highest and most commanding 


we were speechless, and when we recovered from the sur- 4 h f ‘ 

prise into which this strange act had thrown us, finding he |” ie “ was a genius, and from him his country expected 

was perfectly still, we proceeded to examine his body; he was much. iterature, the Arts, and the Sciences, sought him as 
|| their advocate, and cach was envious which should claim him 


still warm, a clammy sweat was on his flesh, and the terrible | 
as her own. The Muses also were profuse in their gifts, and 


contortion of his countenance, bespoke the agony in which his | 


spirit had taken its flight. \| from his harp the numbers flowed in loftiest strains. 
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THE INEBRIATE—A SKETCH, 


Original. 


6. Hide hisname * * * * 


Lest his surviving house thou bring 
For his sake into scom.?°—cowrer. 

Ser you not yon moving mass of corruption, havirie nearly 
the form of a human being, clad in tattered garb, with bloat. 
ed visage, that totters as though he would fall at every step 
and yet is supported by some supernatural agency—at whose 





“Others tho’ great, 
Beneath their argument seemed struggling whiles; 
He from above descending, stooped to touch 
The loftiest thought; and proudly stooped as tho? 
It searce deserved his verse.?? 


| 
THE FORSAKEN, 


Original 


Fame crowned his efforts—Affluence surrounded him, and 


Her glossy hair in many a ring, 

Upon the breeze was wantoning, 

?T was golden where the sunlight played, 
But where the tendrils sought the shade, 
*T was dark but very beautiful, 

And though her face by classic rule, 
Would not be deemed perfection, yet, 
Were caviller to look on it, 

The critic in his gaze forgot, 

To ask where loveliness was not. 

The twilight of her soft blue eye, 

Was very like the evening sky, 

And as her lips just parted, you 

Might see a gleam of white shine through; 
While such her mild persuasive glance, 
It seemed young love’s inheritance, 
Wherewith the boy-god tipp’d his darts, 
To melt with passion froward hearts. 


Upon her hand she leans her cheek, 

And looks abroad but does not speak, 
Tis sunset, and the crimson glow 

Is flitting o’er the landscape now, 

Yet heeds she not the lovely beam, 

That tints the mead, and gilds the stream, 
Nor e’en the moon, whose silver boat, 
Upon the waters seems to float, 

Nor e’en the stars that shine and quiver, 
Within the darkness of that river. 

So lovely, all who sought the sheen, 
Would linger o’er the mirrored scene, 
And deem a world more pure was there, 
Than e’en the world of upper air. 


he was cheered in his labours by the smiles of the affectionate 
partner of his joys and woes, and the doatings of his angelic 
offspring. Peace reigned within his domicle—he was happy. 
Here let me pause. * - * * * * 


drank of the poisoned cup, and it dethroned his mighty intel- 
lect—robbed him of his health, reputation and wealth—made 
him a demon—broke the heart of his lovely and virtuous wife; 


all that amount of wretchedness and degradation under which 
they now groan. And he 


“Cut from the sympathies of life, 
And cast ashose from pleasures boisterous surge 
A wandering, weary, worn and wretched thing,” 


gazes 
° “contempteously 
On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet,?? 


and mocks the ruin he has made. 
ARTEMES. 











THE SUNFLOWER, AND THE NIGHT VIOLET.—From Richter.— 
Thus spoke one day the full sunflower. “Apollo shines, and I 
expand myself in his rays; he wanders over over the world, 
and I follow after him.” “In the night,” said the violet, “I 
stand: lowly and concealed—and bloom in one short night. 
Sometimes Phebus’s mild sister glimmers upon me; then I 
become seer and broken, and die upen my bosom.” 





Years rolled away. Now how changed. Inan evil hour he 


beggared his innocent children, and brought down upon them, — 
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FLORINDA'S VOW, 


Original. 


CHAPTER 1. 
“Hear what the Highlend Nora said— 
‘The Earlie’s son I will not wed, 
Should all the race of nature die, 
And none be left but he and T; 
For all the gold, for all the gear, 
For ali the lands both far and near, 
"That ever valor lost and won 
° I would not wed the Earlie’s son.” 

“Never, while my star of destiny is in the ascendant, will 
J marry Allen Spencer. No Susan I vow it sacredly—I vow 
It solemnl!y—I will not marry Allen.” 

“Foolishness Florinda! why will you not? Will his betters 
ever ask you?” 

“Those I like better may perhaps, but if they do not, it 
will be no matter, I’ll never dress in white satin for him I 
know.” 

This conversation occurred in Mrs. Donelson’s parlour, one 
bright moonlight night, about eleven—immediately after 
Allen Spencer had taken his leave of the ladies. It was sin- 
gular enough that Florinda should vow so hard, after hanging 
on the arm of her wooer, and talking of love, and the like, | 
for three hours;-—but the girls are curious creatures, at least| 
Walter Scott has hinted so, and he seemed to know something 
about their nature. 

Florinda was about nineteen, and she was handsome. Su- 
san was twenty three—and it may be, that she was better 
prepared than her cousin, to fix an estimate upon the value) 
and character of a suitor. These young ladies were ncices| 
to Mrs. Donelson, and they lived with her in Norwich, one of | 
the prettiest towns in the state of Connccticut, or any other 
state. It is situated near the junction of the Shawtucket and) 
Thames rivers, and a more romantic spot can hardly be 
found. The high hills surrounding, and rtnning through the 
town, covered with forest trees and flowers—supported by | 
granite rocks, and bearing upon their skyward summits 
dwellings, white as the driven snow, and churches with their | 
steeples peering higher still—hang about the “Naiad city,” 
scenery sufficiently wild and beautiful, to dispose the heart of 
a follower of the cyprian philosopher, to forsake his Stoa, and 
resign himsclf to love. 

Allen Spencer was also a native of Norwich, he was a 
young man, upon whose character there was not a single 
blemish, and he was well spoken of by all who knew him. 
He had visited Florinda regularly for about seven months— 
long enough to give rise to these flying reports that generally 
occur from such circumstances. It was pretty generally 
thought, and more than once said that “Allen could get Flo- 
rinda.” Susan became a little doubtful about the matter when 
she heard her cousin vow so determinedly that she would not 
marry the young man—and the reader may suppose, as do I, 
that Allen had said something to the scemingly inflexible 
Florinda*about their becoming “one for weal or woe,” during 
their three hours ramble on that lonely moonlight night 








| Florinda was given to the winds—already she had blessed 
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“Why one of his wives, and the man he forged on is here 


the day that brought the naval gentleman to Norwich, for in|| in the town, and they have identified him”—here read the pa- 


‘his coming she had hope. Her antiquated limbs, that had |! per.” 
jlong endured the pains of rheumatism suddenly lost their 


| Florinda trembled as she read the account, of the man’s 
decrepitude, and she walked nine times a day from a mile ‘guilt, and elopement, and when she found he was no midship- 
south of the town to the Strand, as nimbly as if cupid had || man, but an impudent imposter, the kind feelings she had en- 
borne her back to the loving age of seventeen. Over and||tertained for him, absconded instanter, from her bosom, and 
often, did she teaze Mrs. Donelson to know how she intended |she became mortified that she had suffered herself to think so 
to advise her neice, and as often did she accompany the in- /much of him. She now saw the impropriety of having ap- 
quiry with instructions. ‘The old lady told her, that she sel-|| peared in company, with the man, and was chagrined exceed- 
dom meddled with the matters of the young people, and that | ingly that she had spoken so highly of him, and manifested 
her neices, being as she thought discreet girls, were a!lowed || so much interest on his account before her young associates. 
to act pretty much as they pleased, and in love asfairs they ‘She knew, it had been said, that he was addressing her, and 
were entirely left to themselves. “But certainly you advise”| for a month, except at night, she never ventured from her 
said Miss Spruce, “Certainly I do not,” replied Mrs, Donel- | dwelling. 
son, “for I have not yet had cause for it, my neices have no|| Allen Spencer continued his visits, he had not heard—but 
thoughts of marrying that I knew of; when they approach | from the lips of Miss Spruce, that Florinda had made any un- 
that point I may probably say somcthing to them about it.” | favourable remarks concerning him, and as Miss Spruce had 
“But Miss Florinda—Oh dear! madam, you must have| not for something like twenty years, been famous for speak- 
heard that she is courted by Mr. Spencer.” ing the truth, he gave no attention to her story. 
“I neveg heard so Miss Spruce. Florinda had always respected Allen, aye, and she had some- 
“Never, Oh! wonderful—her aunt had never heard it!” times fancied she loved him. Few girls of her age could re 
“Never until you mentioned it this morning.” isist a handsome face, and midshipman’s coat, with bright but- 
“OQ the slyness of these girls—but do you not think the | tons and braided collar, and it must not be too much wonder- 
midshipman preferable for Miss Florinda?” jed at, that the young lady, should for a while forsake an old 
“I have not thought much about the midshipman, but I’ll|| friend, to sport with the new comer. If he had really been 
tell you what it is Miss Spruce, I believe that strong as Flo- || what his dress represented, few would have censured her—but 
rinda’s language may have been against marrying Allen| there was the misfortune. He was a villian, and all were dis. 
Spencer, that she will yet do it.” graced that associated with him. Florinda went through a 
“Oh horrible! never Miss Donelson it cannot be.” deep and bitter, and perhaps sincere repentance, and while her 
Miss Spruce took her leave with an aching heart, the last| heart was open, and its feelings warm and flowing Allen Spen- 
remark of the old lady, had put a thorn in her feelingg, and | cer pressed his suit, and moonlight nights among the hills, be- 


she became as uncasy as jealousy could make her. ing his eloquent helpmates, in a little time he found the place 
in her affections, he had sought with much anxicty, and on 


some swect occasion she annulled her vow, and consented to 
be his own—his lovely bride. 

Mrs. Donelson’s prediction, made at a time when its fulfil- 
ment seemed doubtful, was in a few months realized, and Flo- 
rinda was married to Allen Spencer, to the gratification and 
But I, were all these marvels’ done, ‘pleasure of all their friends and acquaintances except Miss 
Would never wed the Earlie’s son.” Spruce, who was lefi by the circumstance to a longer life of 


The next visit of Miss Spruce, was made to Florinda, and single enjoyment—and perhaps in the violation of the vow 
she gave vent to her friendly suggestions with the tongue of} |rashly made, she read her sentence for leading apes—she knows 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“The swan she said, the lake’s clear breast, 
May barter for the Eagle’s nest, 

The Awe’s fierce stream may backward turn; 
Ben Cruaihan fail and crush Kilchurn; 

Our kilted clans when blood is high, 

Before their foes may turn and fly; 


a ready speaker.—O how she did expectorate advice, and how |) | where. ; * 
the simple hearted Florinda did drink it down! She recom- 5 

mended her to love the midshipman, and proffered her assist- SOCIETY OF OUR COUNTRY. 

ance in bringing about a reciprocity of affection. ‘“He’s the = ee 

very man for you,” said she, “he’s tall and dignified in his per- Original. 

son, and he has the handsomest face I ever saw, and to tell ak ite 


you the truth my friend I think he’s worth fifty of little Spen- Ture is no country on earth where society is undergoing 
cer.” such a continual change as in our own. In other countries va- 


rious causes operate to sustain the respectability of families 
‘for a long period of time. Under all governments where for- 
tune descends in a hereditary line, influence at least, and the 
appearance of respectability is retained ina name. ‘There is 
no doubt but what in the higher classes of life in Great Bri- 
tain ‘there is a vast deal of corruption,’ and prostitution, both 





“He’s very handsome,” said Florinda. 
“Handsome! I wish I was in your place I’d make a prize of 
| him and thank nobody for their opposition.” 

The conference lasted several hours, but the rant of the old 
ereature is not worth rehcarsing—Enough has been told, to 








among the mountain’s of Norwich. 
CHAPTER II. 

“A maiden’s vows old Cullem spoke, 
Are lightly made and lighted broke; 
‘The hether on the mountain’s height, 
Begins to bloom in purple light; 7 
The frost wind soon shall sweep away— 
The lustre deep from gien and brae; 
Yet Nora, ere its bloom be gone, 
May blithely wed the Earlie’s son.” 


The scercts of young ladies sometimes reach the ears of 
those who act the part of advisers on some particular occa- 


sions. Allen’s love, and Florinda’s vow, by some means,|| 
slipped from the tongue of one of her confidentials, and of) 


course the story flew. 

Among the interested, was an old maid from Colchester, 
and she, thinking well of Florinda, and perhaps as well or 
better of Mr. Spencer, made it an important part of her busi-| 
ness to wait upon Mrs. Donelson with whom she left her} 
opinion of the whole matter—it was just simply this, that she | 


thought the match would be an unfortunate one, and should 


be prevented if possible. 


Now, there, is a very essential incident connected with this | 


story, and it had as well be told here. A dashing young 
midshipman with a braided collar and naval buttons upon his 
coat, a day or two before the vow was uttered, made his ap- 
pearance in Norwich. How he became acquainted with 
Florinda, it is needless to stop to inquire—it is enough to say, 
they met. The buttons on the middy’s coat were beautiful, 
and the collar was braided in exquisite. taste—the young 





ladies all admired the coat and Florinda thought she loved the 
wearer. Miss Spruce, the old maid we have mentioned, had 
long looked upon Mr. Spencer with a wishful eye, and her 
ancient bosom beat with modern rapture, when the vow o 





| exhibit her capabilities; we need only say that Florinda laugh- 
| ed at the opinion of her Aunt—‘“that she would yet marry Al- 
len § Spencer,”—and she gave her time-worn friend, every as- 
| surance that she would not- 

She repeated her vow in stronger terms than ever, and 
when he cousin Susan entered the room, and chid her for 
‘speaking so lightly of Allen, she shed tears, and felt very | 
| strangely ubout it, for fixed as she thought her mind to be, she 
could not prevent the reflection that he was one of the most 
| amiable of men, and that she was bound ever to respect him || 
| while he maintained his present inestimable character. She 
begged pardon, for having said so much, and promised to be 


of moral feeling and principle, yet it must be admitted, that 
|the character of the British noblemen in general, has main- 
tained an exalted standard for love of country, refined feeling, 
chivalry, and exalted virtues. This is more strange when we 
reflect upon the immensity of their weaith, the luxury and 
seducing circumstances by which they are surrounded. It is 
not pretended but what other classes in England, or our own 
country, possess all these valuable qualities to an equal, or a 
greater extent. But it is unfortunately not so stationary—at 
least at home. In the aggregate, prejudice would lead me to 
believe that in what is termed the better classes of society, 
eek there is more of the cardinal virtues found in out own coun- 
pe pene yen ned , ; try than in any other. My complaint is, that it does not de- 
Miss Spruce went off in high hopes, resolving to leave NO} scend from family to family as it should do, and the causes I 
|| “stone unturned,” that would lead her to the accomplishment ‘think are obvious. It would be needless to deny but what we 
of the one great desire of her heart. have, and will continue to have, a pure and a mixed aristocra- 
cy so long as wealth or merit has its influence. Genuine aris- 
tocracy means the best society; no difference where it is found, 
'whether in the cottage, or the palace. It is always united 
|with merit, and seeks to do good. It is without ostenta- 
|tion, and betrays itself in a continued effort to improve and 
‘enlighten others. Washington Irving might be termed an 
aristocrat of this kind, though his manners we are told are 
conspicuous for their simplicity. To him worth would be the 
“Did you hear the news Florinda” said Susan, as she enter- 'same in all garbs. He would not descend to the society of the 
ed the drawing room, with the Norwich Courier in her hand. ‘profligate, yet he would venerate virtue clothed in “sack cloth 
“News, no—What news?” | and ashes.” To such aristocracy pride is loathsome, even “when 
“Why the midshipman is a forger, he has two wives in dif. | robed i in purple or clothed with white linen.” We do not wish 
ferent parts of the country, and has been arrested and is now |to be understood as thinking that a primogeniture law is ne- 
in jail. cessary, or calculated to improve society—-we believe to the 
“Good gracious, Susan, who would have thought it? in jail! || contrary; and only wonder, that not being tramimelled with it, 
Well as I live, I'll never trust another stranger, but do you||we do not make more rapid advances to a sound, exalted and 
think he’s guilty.” || virtuous standard. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Still in the water iilly’s shade, 

Her wonted nest the wild swan made; 

Ben Cruailian stands as fast as ever: 

Still downward foams the Awe’s fierce river; 
To shun the clash of foemen’s steel, 

No Highland brogue has turned the heel; 
But Nora’s heart is lost and won, 

She’s wedded to the Earlie’s son.” 
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Wealth, with all its follies, extravagances, pride, and igno- 
rance, is the foundation of the accepted aristocracy of our own 
country. It is below all other. It is loathsome—as a great 
man has remarked, in allusion te another subject—“Contempt 
has the property of descending, but it dwells beneath her 
falls,” and this is the reason why society with us is always 
changing, and seldom for the better. Wealth with us, is the 
centre of power. It commands every thing. It gilds a rotten 
reputation, and would give Judas Iscariot a passport into our 
first society, but not our best. It buys affection clothed in an 
angels’ beauty. It forces age, discrepitude, and disease, into 
the arms of youth, loveliness, and health. It sacrileges the 
holy alter of God. It weansa mother from her own offspring, 
and her fireside of virtue and happiness. It reigns absolute, 
and if a few partly conquer its illimitable power,—the 

many bow in abject slavery to its fiat. Our countrymen wor- 

ship it—They sacrifice health, every thing in its accumula- 
tion. What then must the society of our country come to, if 
money is its base? Daily observation demonstrates that it is. 

Industry, perseverance, and the “cheateries of trade or the 
honored falsehoods of a profession” are certain to secure the 

talisman. Up goes the possessor in the scale of society—does 
he raise his children to industry? to virtue? humility? No— 

loathing pride, arrogance, idleness, and a facility to squander || 
what years of toil accumulated, is the constant lesson. A gen- 
eration or less passes by, and the rich man’s son is a vagrant 
or a pauper. He who might have been an ornament to the 
community, is an outcast. Another one may, and no doubt || 
does take his place, but nothing is gained, nor ever will be 
while the parent is hording up the means to destroy his chil- 
dren. Society must degenerate, until there is a radical reform, 
and the pride of industry supplants that of indolence, profli-|| 
gacy, and an untiring effort to secure wealth for the worst/|| 
ends. 





' benevolent acts, or dispised on account of his meanness and 
'profligacy, the same badge attests our respect alike for both, 
when in reality there is a wide difference between the regard 
we feel for the one, and the contempt in which we hold the 
other. One who has been reckless of all that is good and vir- 
tuous, whose life has been the most abandoned, wasted away 
in dissipation and crime, whose very appearance creates a 
kindling of shame and indignation in our bosom, and of whom 
we never speak, because of him nothing good can be said, if 
such a friend—be he-even so near akin—die, would his death 
‘cause us to mourn- Dispised in life, unregretted in death, would 
be such a friend. Why then turn hypocrite and endeavour to 
make the world believe what it knows to be false. But our 
‘duplicity ends not here. Not only are our own persons made 
living sable monuments to commemorate and perpetuate the 
memory of our friend, but the public press is made to groan 
under the powerful effort to record his virtues and herald forth 
to the community, how great its loss in the decease of one 


whose death is rather matter of joy than regret. 
Bensamin Brier. 
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Tue Corner Stone.—We have laid the corner stone of our 
“Monument,” and with pleasure, do we anticipate rearing 
thereon a firm foundation, and a high and healthy superstruc. 
ture. Our contemporaries that bathe their brows of marble in 
the light of heaven, have had their granite fixed in the firm 
earth amid the flourish of trumpets, the rattling of drums, and 
the roaring of ordnance,—but these have not honored us with 
a heralding,—we come from our solitude, the unostentatious 
harbinger of our own history, and ask permission to lift our 
head to the same light, and spread our wings upon the same 
free winds of heaven, that encircle the proud shafts that pa. 
triotism has lifted up— 

Our city, has long boasted her monuments. of marble. They 
lift their lofty summits in exalted sublimity, and attract the 
patriot’s gaze, who stands in holy admiration before their en. 
during beauty, and feels upon his heart the flashes of the same 
fire, that burned in the bosoms of his forefathers, when they 
stood on danger’s pinnacle to dare the enemies of freedom. 
They, like the chain of history, link the present with the past, 
and wait in mighty eloquence for the opening of the future, 
that breaks in glory’s ever brightening flame upon their ada- 
mantine foreheads. ‘They stand in pillared majesty to tell of 
deeds that hallow other years,—deeds, that waft on wings 
immortal from the vast Mausoleum where ages sleep, to crown 
their shafts in fame’s eternal sunlight. They speak in words 
of thunder to the young heart that verges manhood’s era, and 
pour into its full and strengthening affections the fervor of a 
country’s love, that warms with years, and in the dark hour 
of danger influence him to forsake his home of ease, and fly 
to the embattled plain to conquer in the name of his beloved 
freedom, or offer up his life upon her sacred altar: They in. 
fuse the feelings of patriotism into the bosom of the free Ame- 
rican, and nerve his arm for the defence of the Liberty, which 
pure as the vestal’s fire he has sworn to protect, or pour his 
blood in a rich libation around her consecrated urn. 

And Baltimore may well be proud of these mementos of the 
deeds and the dead of former ages, for they are the abiding 
pledges that bind her to our common country, and our coun- 
try to the heaven where her matchless spirits dwell. 

Our aim is to erect a fabric in Literature that shall not de- 
teriorate from the high honors of the “Monumental City.” It 
is not meet, that all our boast should be in marble, while the 
glory of other cities, is in the volumes they send forth bear- 
ing enlightenment upon their wings, and diffusing knowledge 
in their flight. And have not we the means of marching forth, 
in generous rivalry upon the wide world of letters, to win a 
few laurels that might otherwise be lost to all? There is tal- 
ent buried in Baltimore, which if brought to the light, would 
shine in the literature of our land; there are societies here of 
young men, second to none in the nation—and if they can 
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Original. 









Love, is not like the flower that greets 
The flush of day, 

In blooming petals—but whose sweets 
So soon decay, 

That ere the sunlight leaves the sky, 

Withered and strewn its glories lie; 

And all that charmed the longing eye, 

Has vanished quite away. 















Love is not like eve’s golden cloud, 
| Careering slow, 

And looking in its grandeur proud, 
On things below, 

A moment—and is quickly gone— 
Leaving no trace as ignoves on, 
To tell what it has smiled upon:— 
Deem not affection so. 






MOURNING FOR THE DEAD, 


Original. 











The custom of wearing mourning apparel on the death of a || 
friend is of ancient origin. So much greater, therefore is the || 
difficulty of disabusing the public mind in reference to it. 
That the practice is attended with much inconvenience and And yet I cannot now rejoice 
many evils, is manifest, and cannot be doubted by any one}, Sra ring 
| 










. : eee ‘ A The gentle whisperings of thy voice. 
who will consider the matter in its true light. At a time when || . With music fraught: j 


the family is overwhelmed with sorrow and distress on ac- Or in its louder swell, when song 


count of the decease of one of its dearest members, and when |! Flowed so enchantingly along 


. > | Stirri » , Cc 01 
a solemn awe pervades the hearts of all, and their minds need |! spr ise aaercoehern agumaaaal 
1: x A “is | And charming ev’ry thought. 

the comfort and sympathy of kind friends, just at this critical 
time, all the inconvenience, hurry and bustle of buying, ma- |! But think not I can e’er forget, 
king and arranging mourning dresses and badges are endur- Joys that are flown, 

. . . . . | y — 4 ory d Pas Pe ye) 
ed, This is not all; perhaps the family is in only moderate |} ne a hacen i ; 

° a. ° Lach 1 nd tone: 
circumstances, or from long affliction or misfortune has been Think not that Absence can suppress, 
rendered unable o bear the burden, which this extra call of a|! The heart’s full gush of tenderness— 
useless and unmeaning practice imposes upon the purse as Nay do not deem I love thee less, 

nag - " as a] 
well as the feelings. In such a case, what is to be done? cen, nes cnet 


The family must all have new suits of mourning, and the || 


friends of the family must wear mourning badges. And in a be stimulated to active exertions, stars will shoot forth upon 
short time, there must be other dresses of second mourning! PAST PLEASURES, i ) vi ighes 
Sisencibiatiiatdin tehdldiieiaaaianas eeredhia te rc our mental horizon, whose ——* may be, with the highest 

Seseuambamen an SaMiaes ides hier inden O that have arisen before them. We hope to have a part, in 
vour of this practice, I believe are these: (1) It is teak ied j a wt pt ad pb a a sot ne 
pe heen erg 4 aaa z “i - | Oo tel me - pte joys, bine with the liberality of our citizens in assisting our hum- 

pe P 6 () and shows to the wor Mar Gul of yours gone ty; ble efforts to rear another “Monument,” that shall tell in 
that we mourn on account of their death. For many a moments bitterness, a a — . . 
aetaspaenainabiiainaaais cami aia eiains tt tabla Among the ruins lie. after times how Virtue, Patriotism, and Learning—a holy tri- 
; ~_ » may be on y irate, flourished in Baltimore. 

sufficient, but to mine they appear not only unsatisfactory, but ‘appelie 
most puerile. That we should respect all persons worthy of it, 
I admit, particularly when our friends are concerned. But letme 
ask, during their lifetime do we ever put on any outward marks 
in order to manifest our‘regard for our friends? Such a course 
if pursued, would be deemed survile and mean, and subject us 
to ridicule and contempt. Sentiments of respect and esteem 
are felt, the feelings of which prompt us to act in accordance 
with our high estimation of those we may have lost. Hence 
our respect is made manifest by our actions, and not by our 
apparel, be it red or black—fashionable or old-fashoned—su: 
perfine or threadbare. Where then is the necessity or pro- 
priety of pursuing a course in reference to our fricnds, after 
they are dead—and consequently cannot take cognizance of 
our conduct—which in their lifetime would subject us to ridi- 
cule; besides it cannot add to their happiness, but may mater- 

ially lessen our own. 

The next reason is: It proves to the world that we mourn 
for our departed friends. If it prove this, then indeed it proves 
too much; for if it really be true, that the wearing of mourn- 
ing apparel proves to the world that we mourn for our decea- 
sed friends, then all who wear such apparel should so arrange | 
and modify it, as to inform the world precisely how much they 
mourn. Ifa parent or child—husband or wife, or the most 
distant relative die, the same suit of mourning is worn. Was 
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Ah! many a blighted bud of hope, 
And many a broken vow; 

I would not have their fall rehearsed, 
*T would but distress me now. 











Tue prospect.—The fact of our entering upon the publica- 
tion of a literary periodical, is sufficient to convince our 
friends that we think the community in Baltimore will sus- 
tain it. The city of Boston with a population of between 
eighty and ninety thousand, has in successful operation about 
six or seven literary periodicals, and certainly we have a right 
to expect, that Baltimore with nearly one hundred thousand 
inhabitants will support two. We commence our paper with the 
intention of affording our fellow citizens a fair opportunity 
of sustaining a quarto literary periodical;—we intend it to 
be no ephemeral affair and have already met more of our 
expenses, than can occur in the course of a year’s publish- 
ing. And if at the end of the year, there be the least possi- 
ble hope left of success, we will push forward until we attain 
the security we aim at. 

We have already been encouraged beyond our most san- 
guine expectations—a respectable list of subscribers without 
solicitation is upon our desk, and the prospect seems fair for 
our successful and permanent establishment, 


| ree 


Periopicau Lirerature.—Late years have made many visi- 
ble improvements, in the periodical literature of our country, 
and we may behold with pride the efforts that are making, by 









T’ve met the crowds in pleasure’s hall, 
And little thought while there— 

That lips had laughed o’er hearts that hid, 
The canker of despair. 







But now I know that they like me, 
Appeared in smiles and bore— 
Untold, the pointed thorn that bled 
Their bosoms to the core. 








To think of joy, is to regret, 

That joy hath passed away; 

And coming years will mix with woe— 
The pleasures of to day. 










Then tell me not of memoried joys, 
Stir not that settled deep; 

While sorrow’s billows are at rest, 
In pity let them sleep. 







THE STRANGER. 









ANOTHER REVOLUTIONARY HERO going.—A venerable terrapin 
was lately found in Cecil County Md. near the farm of thelate 
Joseph Colston, by a young gentleman of this city, which was 
{marked “J. C. 1776.’ : 
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those who have in charge the first Magazines of the day, to 
give solidity and strength to the literature they spread upon 
their pages. “Change was made for all the world,” and well 
does mutation seem to play its part upon the arena of letters. 
Time was, when the sober writings of reflecting men, were 
found in greater abundance among the readers of the commu- 
nity, and works that required the operation of thought to un- 
derstand, were more sought after, than in this age of show 
and shallowness, when flimsy fictions assume the ascendancy, 
and superficial scribblers pamper a vitiated taste, that is pol- 
luting the public mind, and leading it away from the morali- 
ty, which was the brightness of former days. In the midst 
of this state of things it is pleasing to know that our best 
Magazines are exhibiting a moral culture and healthy tone, 
which may ere long interrupt the debased channel and purify 
its waters. The conductors of the American Monthly and 
Knickerbocker Magazines, deserve high praise for the elevated 
stand they have taken, and the Editor of the Western Literary 
Journal, if he continue, as he has commenced, to follow in the 
same path, will reap with them, the rich reward they mutual- 
ly deserve, for elevating our literature to the standard of mo- 
rality, and giving it a character that will remain in inflexible 
purity when the ephemeral efforts of the present day have 
passed to their slumber, and are safely reposing beneath the 
wing of oblivion. 






















It is to be had of J. L. Chapman, Apothecary, corner of South 
and Market st. 


Western Literary Journat.—We have seen the Septem- 
ber issue of this excellent publication, and as we anticipated, 
find it filled with solid matter, such as will do credit to the 
“Queen city of the West,” as Cincinnati has been termed by 
a British tourist who has published in a British Journal “Fa- 
miliar Sketches of American Scenes, Manners and Customs.” 
The veiw of this writer seems to be a little different from that 
of the Trollope, Hall and company clan, that prowled over our 
country, some years since, feasting upon the generosity of our 
countrymen, and abusing them afterwards; what for, we have 
never been told, unless it be that in all cases they were not al- 
lowed to go off “Scott free.” 

The Western Literary Journal is published at Cincinnati, 
and Edited by William D. Gallagher, Esq., a gentleman of fine 
talents;—author of two small volumes of pcetry published some 
months since, which are highly creditable to him as a writer. 





Dickinson Contece Commencement.—We have received an 
address “delivered at the annual commencement of Dickinson 
college, by S. A. Roszzn, A. M. principal of the Grammar 
School. 

This is what we call a finished production worthy alike, the 
author, and the high place in which it was pronounced. The 
flowing of a fine fancy, he has so mingled with that most unro- 
mantic of all duties“teaching the young idea how to shoot,” that 
in spite of the heaviness of the subject, he has made an address, 
that one cannot only read to the end with interest, but wish for 
more when finished. The path he has struck is a bold one, 
and while we regard his strictures upon the college routine as 
severe, very severe, we cannot but admire, and acknowledge | 
the justness of his course. 

“The author appears to place a far higher estimate upon 
words, than many of the learned, who have gone before him 
will allow—and doubtless he is correct, for though, as says 
the mighty Lecke, “we should aim at gefting clear and dcter- 
mined ideas, and the employing our thoughts rather about 
them, than the sounds that are put for them,” yet we believe 
that words, ‘tas the address has it”, philosophically considered 
are vitally and intrinsically things, and, instead of being simp- 
ly the representations of ideas, they are the reciprocal crea- 
tors of them.” We make the following extract. 

The motives to an actual cultivation of the thinking prin- 
ciple are scattered around us, with the wealthy profusion of 
divine beneficence. No one, conscious of the powers of his 
wonderful natural constitution, and of the grandeur of the mo- 
|ral destiny to which he is entitled to aspire, can fail to per- 
ceive, in the simplest circumstances of ordinary transpiration, 
the reciprocal action of multifarious agents, each furnishing 
‘its quota for the production of individual happiness, and the 
consequent promotion of the general welfare. No occurrence 
is so trivial, no developement so insignificant, no mistermed 
casualty so inexplicable by the application of legitimate rea- 
soning, as to be absolutely inoperative, in the creation or in. 
vigoration of the conviction, that man isa being self-sufficient || 
to the improvement of his condition to an extent, and capable | 
of exaltation to an eminence, of which he alone, in the subli- 
mity of his nature, amidst all the varied orders of existence, 
is allowed to be the occupant. The accumulated tributes of a 
thousand rills, pouring with an ever-during perpetuity into the | 
expansive channels of observation and experience, all waft to 
the treasury of the human intellect the rich harvests of im- 
| perishable wisdom—all tend to the formation of an education 
temporally acquired, but eternally consequential. 

When the beautiful light of God’s glorious sun, first woos | 
the organs of vision to unseal their powers to its balmly diffu- 
sion;—when the renovating freshness of the cooling vesper, 
lifts the tresses from the feverish countenance, and kisses the || 
hectic cheek with its bland salutation;—the delighted impulse 
which then stirs within the heart, impelling to an oblation of 
earnest gratitude, is but a monitor to remind us of the bless- || 
edness of our privileges and the magnitude of our obligations 
to that august Being who has so bountifully lavished these 
| physical delights; and with them, a competency to relish their 
exquisiteness. Indeed, every thing is a teacher. ‘The crow- 
ing infant that totters, hesitatingly and yet exultingly, across 
the carpeted floor, followed by the fearful mother, with out- 
stretched arms, may instruct the hoary sage who smiles com- 
placently at its ambulatory essays;—and so through every gra- 
dation of life, from every phase of the moral, mental, and ma- 


Maine Montnry Macazine.—The Eastern Magazine, for- 
merly published at Bangor, and the Portland Magazine, have 
been united, under the title of the Maine Monthly, and accord. 
ing to the prospectus, will henceforth be issued simultaneous- 
ly at Portland and Bangor. The Editor, Cuartes Giiman, 
Esq. is a gentleman of talent, and we suppose well qualified 
for the station he is to fill. He seems to be aware of the la- 
borious duties connected with the management of a popular 
Magazine, and has prepared for them, by securing ¢ontribu- 
tors who have the ability to sustain him. Mrs. Ann S. Ste- 
phens, formerly editress of the Magazine, is held prominently 
forth as an assistant. The productions of the pen of this lady, 
have already secured for her an eminence in the literature of 
our country, that she may well be proud of. The names of 
other distinguished writers are to be found upon the pages of 
the Maine Monthly, and their contributions if continued, will 
doubtless render the subsequent numbers equal, perhaps supe- 
rior, to those which precede them. 

We have before us the numbers for August and September; 
iu these, there are many interesting and instructive articles, 
they also, contain some pieces of but ordinary merit. It may | 
be expected however that the Magazine will improve with age, 
and as the last, is but the third issued of the new volume, we 
may hope for it, a long life of improvement and usefulness. 


Lapres’ Comranion.—A monthly Magazine, published by 
William Snowden Esq. New York. 

Number five of the fifth volume is on our table; having pe- 
rused it hastily, we have laid it down, to say a few words in 
regard to what we think are its merits. The stile in which it is 
executed we think well of, and if paper of a super quality were 
used, the ladies might be proud of so beautiful a companion, 
and give it with pleasure their smiles patronage and attention. 
With a portion of its contents we have been very much grati- 
fied—not so, however with the whole, and we must confess, 
it'was quite the reverse of our expectation, that we found up- 
on its pages “Snarleyow, or THE Dog Fienp. In our opinion, 
it is bad taste, to re-publish in a popular Magazine, any en- 
tire work that has already been before the public;—Marryatt’s 
novels we do not look upon as being of the highest and purest 
mould, and that one of these, not the best cither, should be 
selected to acorn the pages of a periodical devoted to the la- 
dies is a matter of some surprise. There is quite a sufticien- 
ey of better reading than is to be found in the works of Mar- 
tyatt, that might be transferred to our periodicals, if it be ne- 
essary to do so, and we believe, that any thing else would 
please as well. The Ladies’ companion, has some talented con- 
tributors, and aside from what we have thought proper to dis- 
sent is an excellent Magazine. The sclected poetry is of a 
high stamp, the original good, and the ladies have more cause 
to be pleased than otherwise with their companion. 





Ackerty on Cuipren.—We have received a small volume 
of seventy or eighty pages, on the management of children in 
sickness and in health, by Doctor G. Ackerly. 

The object of the author is to have distributed among fami- 
lies, a treatise that may be read by all, upon the important 





cumstances must of necessity be one of far more pain than ||soever that career may be;and who escapes from the embrace 
pleasure. Doctor Ackerly’s work should be in every family. || of his alma mater with a buoyant and cxhilarant spirit, fondly 


deeming that he has accomplished the most momentous pur- 
pose of existence. Vain dcreamer—the beautiful frost-work of 
thy enthusiastic vision will too soon be crushed by the stern 
and iron grasp of uncompromising experience!” 

THE SCHOOLMASTER IS ABROAD.—Perhaps no species of com- 
position is more frequently at varience with good taste, ortho- 
graphy, and grammatical arrangement than the inscriptions 
upon tombstones. ‘The following is one taken verbatim et lite- 
ratim from a stone in this city not a hundred miles from Sharp 


street. 
‘She lies; and bathes her varied soul 
In seas of heavenly rest; 
Ther’s not a wave nor troubled roar 
To cross her peaceful breast.” 


ADVERTISING SHEET.—Some of our friends have advised that 
we should issue an advertising sheet or cover with each num- 
ber of our paper. ‘To this we have no objection; and if sufti- 
cient advertising patronage can be obtained to indemnify us 
to the amount of the cost, we will publish it with pleasure. 
Those having advertisements will please leave them with us 


and we will give early attention to the matter. 





To CorresponpENts.—We are much obliged to our friends 
of Carlisle for their manifestation of kindness. We shall al- 
ways be pleased to hear from them. The plans proposed we 
are much in favor of, and shall be happy to nave them car- 
ried out. The effusion is too late for this number. 

To H.C. W. we are indebted. The story shall appear in 
our next. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

It is true, that in whatever form Christian truth may pre- 
vail, it is not robbed of its lustre or power. It is one proof of 
its heavenly origin, that no corruptions have ever been able 
to hide its beauty and majesty, or palsy its energy. Its light 
has been seen and felt amid all the thick vapors and dark 
clouds that have been accumulated around it. But still, if all 
could be swept away, and the luminary shine from the firma- 
ment, in its own free and unobscured splendour, how far more 
conspicuous would be its glory, and with what new and fer- 
vent admiration would it be welcomed. 

We cannot doubt, that the simplest system of doctrines is 
most likely to advance the permanent glory of the gospel. 
Everything is admirable and sublime, in proportion to its sim- 
plicity. ‘The objects which are grandest in the works of na- 
ture, are among the simplest. Of the sublime works of God, 
this is one of the striking characteristics. What more sub- 
blime than the starry heavens, the lofty mountains, the unfath- 
omable ocean, whether sleeping or tempestuous? Yet no 
objects are more simple, or offer less complication of ideas. 
The grandest of the works of man are also the simplest 
Those admirable structures, whose ruins are the wonders of 
posterity, and those writings which are equally first in all 





|ages, are for nothing so remarkable as for their noble simpli- 


city. What is complicated and intricate, becomes obscure and 
wearisome; and the only things whose beauty is ever new, 
and whose attraction never ceases, are those which are plain 
and simple. 

So it is with the gospel. Compared with the complicated 
systems of the heathen world, and the multitudinous observ- 
ances of the Mosaic dispensation, there is an obvious majesty 
in its simplicity, which speaks the perfected work of God. If 
you seck to render it imposing by a profusion of gorgeous 
observances, you may indeed seem to succeed for a time, and 
among some, as has happened in the disguises which it wore 
in the darker ages of the church: but you hide its divinest 
charm, and liken it the theatrical display of heathen worship. 
If you annex to it mysterious and sable dogmas, which per 
plex the understanding, and are fearful te the fancy, you may 
seem to excite veneration and awe; but still there was a pro- 
fond awe in the false mysteries of pagan superstition ;and in 
the schools of the philosophers, there was as great ingenuity 
and subtlety of solemn dogmatism, when ‘the world by wis- 
dom knew not God,’ as has ever existed in the schools of the 
fathers and doctors of metaphysical Christianity. It is not 
thus that the religion of Jesus is to be glorified. It is when- 
unadorned that it is adorned the most; when, stripped of all 
the dazzling and pompous accompaniments by which man 
would give lustre to the word of God,—it stands forth, as Jc- 
sus walked in Judea, humble, unpretending, without title or 
state, yet with a native mean of dignity and power, which im. 
presses and overawes. { Ware. 





terial world, lessons may be conned, calculated to strengthen 
us in hours of debility, and to inspirit us in seasons of depres. 
sion and of gloom. He hes a most circumscribed conception 
of the offices of education, who imagines that a brief sojourn 


Subject of rearing children. Their management duriug the 
different stages of childhood is a difficult business, and atten- 
ded with many doubts and dangers. Ignorance or neglect on 
the part of the parent may be the cause of bringing on 
disease that may consign them to a premature grave, or lin- 
ger with them through a long life, which, under such cir- 





of the functions of his subsequent career, of what complexion 





_ THE ALBATROSS. 
“For months together they were our constant companions 


within academic halls will qualify him for a proper discharge || during a dreary passage round Cape Horn, affording us many 


a pleasant tour on this stormy and desolate ocean, never for- 








6 THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


saking us, even when the towering waves broke over us. When || current in the world for something better, lend a charm, a 
those in whom misery has not completely stifled the voice of\| dangerous charm to malevolence; manner, that social coin, 
nature, visit the remoter deserts of the world, be they either || which is so frequently a counterfeit with the mere surface of 





ple, and pure from a sense of the beanty of virtue.’ * Forty 
years intercourse, we might almost say friendship, confirmed 
to the painter the accuracy of these words. 


on the boundless ocean or on land, the smallest being endow- 
ed with life possesses an infinitely higher interest, than far 


more important objects inspire in the bustle of the world. |) 


Proudly the Albatross soars upon his clement, bidding defiance 
to the raging of the sea, and the fury of the tempest; without 
touching the water even with the tips of his wings, he rises 
with the heaving wave, and descends again into the abyss over 


which the next billow breaks in foam. There can be no doubt }) 


but that his flight extends over the whole circumference of the 
earth, and he is probably the only bird of which this can be 
affirmed. Close behind the stern of our ship sevcral of these 
magnificent birds were resting on the waves and scemed very 
hungry. We threw them some pieces of bacon which were 
fastened to large iron fishing hooks: one of them instantly 
seized the hook, which it was about to swallow with the bacon; 
the line was quickly drawn up, and the bird with the assist- 
ance of hooks dragged on board. Ina sbort time we had four 
of these gigantic birds on deck, where they walked about, for 
there was no room for them even to spread their wings for 
flight. On deck this enormous creature is as awkward in its 
motions as it is graceful when on the water. ‘The great cur- 
vature of the point of the beak helps to fasten the hook, and as 
their voracity is really extraordinary, there are always some, 
ready to seize the bait, when the sea is calm. It is a beauti- 
fal and affecting sight to witness the eagerness with which 


the others hasten to the spot, when one of their comrades is 


dragged on board; they immediately seize the captive by the 
wings with their enormous beaks, and endeavor to hold him 
back with all their miglit. hey keep up with him until he 
is close to the ship, and when their companion is at last drawn 
up, they take their station at some distance, looking after him, 
until the irresistable charm of some new bait allures a second 
and a third from their party. One day, as « female bird was 
drawn up, a huge Albatross, probably her mate, came from a 
considerable distance; he exerted his utmost strength to pull 
her back, but all his efforts proved unavailing. Thus a num- 
ber of these beautiful birds are every year taken by the ships 
which double Cape Horn, and left to walk about the decks, 
chiefly for the amusement of the sailors, like captive princes 
gracing a haughty Roman triumph.” [Meyen. 


QUIZZING. 

There is, perhaps, no decided species of vulgarity so univer- 
sally tolerated, by all classes of society, as the debasing habit 
of “quizzing,” or one which more effectually lowers the tone 
of every circle into which it is admitted. Quizzing, treated 
as the ingenious Mrs. Opie has treated another vice common 
in the world, might be classed under twenty different heads; 
but we do not intend to tresspass upon the patience of our 
readers, by so elongated a definition of this debasing propen- 
sity. 

An errcneous idea has grown in some minds, that a quizzer 
must necessarily be a wit—it is as fallacious an opinion as 
that which supposes the writer of an epitaph to be of necessi- 
ty a poet; wit is a pure and ethereal sparkle of the mind—it 
requires no shade of mind to constitute a quizzer; nor can 
such always lay claim even to the forbidding, unlovely talent 
of satire; for to be really satirical, there must be a tinge of 
talent—prostituted, it is true, but talent, however degraded, 
will still assert itself, although it may have lost the respecta- 
bility which made it estimable. 

Who ever harkened to the underbred utterer of this third- 
rate species of “good things,” the flippant retailer of mingled 
vulgarity and grossness, without shrinking in spirit from the 
breath of malignancy and cunning? for never was there a de- 
cided quizzer who had not a hidden motive; and yet, perhaps, 
despite of the utter vulgarity, the grossness,and the disgust of 
this pointing practice, there is decidedly nothing on earth 
which bears away at one “fell swoop,” more victims, and 
those even the well informed, and the better dispositioned. 
Where is the man, however, endowed with good sense, who 

may noi be wiled in some degree from his purpose by these 
professors of a black art? although he would shrink from ma- 
king the acknowledgment, even to himself: and yet, let him 
ask his own heart, if, at the very moment, while he despised 
the speaker, he did not, nevertheless, shun the object of his 
(or her) malevolence, though he feit as he did so that “the 
tongue of the evil-hearted is no slander,”—and, if he play not 
the traitor with his own conscience, he will admit the fact. 
This species of false shame, this temporary dereliction at once 
from good breeding and good sense, 1s the triumph of the 
quizzer. 
Still greater is the power of a member of this debasing sect, 
when perverted pleasantry and aptitude, bordering at times 


| the fine breeding which it apes, blinds us to the mischief over 
which it throws its spell; and we shrink not from the rose, 
‘though we know that the spider extracts a deadly poison from 
lits blossom. In this age of false refinement, how many are 
| there who would more readily pardon a dereliction from prin- 
| ciple than a deviation from politeness,—who would rather 
| tolerate vice than awkwardness? An underbred bow may do 
a man more injury with his mistress than an absolute failure 
in propriety; and an act of ill arranged condescension may 
|) ruin a woman with her lover, when absolute levity would have 
_passed by unheeded,—if the quizzer be at hand to comment 
‘on one end the other, to throw out the dark shades of the 
picture, and to spread the mantle of ridicule over the percep- 
‘tion of good sense. 
The quizzer is the paria of society; even the caste of the 
satirist is polluted by a collision with this outcast from the 
| Bramah of good breeding—this dweller in the deserts of ma- 
‘levolence and ignorance. He is the scourge of social com- 
munion—the ministering imp of bitterness—the contémpt of 
good men, and the world’s scorn; the professor of a vice which, 
| born of fi:pqancy and self-conceit, is nursed by malice, and is 
the fitting concomitant of low birth, low breeding, and low 


” 





| deas. 





WEST’S EARLY AMBITION. 


One of his school-fellows allured him on a half-holiday from 
trap and ball, by promising him a ride to a neighbouring plan- 
tation. ‘Here is the horse, bridled, and saddled,’ said his friend, 





will ride behind nobody.’ ‘Oh, very well,’ replied the other, 
‘I will ride behind you, so mount.’ He mounted accordingly, 
and away they rode. ‘This is the last ride I shall have,’ said 


‘so come, get up behind me.’ ‘Behind you!’ said Benjamin; ‘I 


“The king received West with easy frankness, assisted him 
to place the Agrippina in a favourable light, removed the atten. 
dants, and brought in the queen, to whonr he presented our 
quaker. He related to her majesty the history of the picture, 
and bade her notice the simplicity of the design and beauty of 
the colouring. ‘There is another noble Roman subject,’ ob. 
served his majesty, ‘the departure of Regulus from Rome— 
would it not make a fine picture?’ ‘It is a magnificent sub. 
ject,’ said the painter. ‘Then,’ said the king, ‘you shall paint 
it for me.’ He turned with a smile to the queen, and said 
‘The archbishop made one of his sons read Tacitus to Mr, 
West, but I will read Livy to him myself—that part where he 
describes the departure of Regulus.’ So saying, he read the 
passage very gracefully, and then repeated his command that 
the picture should be painted. 

“West was too prudent not to wish to retain the sovereign’s 
good opinion—and his modesty and merit deserved it. The 
palace doors now seemed to open of their own accord, and the 
domestics attended with an obedient start to the wishes of him 
whom the king delighted to honour. There are minor mat. 
ters which sometimes help a man on to fame; and in these, 
too, he had his share. West wasa skillful skater, and in Ame. 
rica had formed an acquaintance on the ice with Colonel, af. 
terward too well known in the colonial war as General Howe; 
this friendship had dissolved with the thaw, and was forget- 
ten, till one day the painter, having tied on his skates at the 
Serpentine, was astonishing the timid practitioners of London 
by the rap’dity of his motions and the graceful figures which 
he cut. Some one cried ‘West! West!’ It was Colonel Howe, 
|‘I am glad to see you,’ said he, ‘and not the less so that you 
|come in good time to vindicate my praises of Americae ska- 


‘ting,’ He called to him Lord Spencer Hamilton and some of 








his companion, ‘for some time. To-morrow I am to be ap- || the Cavendishes, to whom he introduced West as one of the 
prenticed to a tailor.’ ‘A tailor!’ exclaimed West; ‘you will || Philadelphia prodigies, and requested him to show them what 
surely never be a tailor?” ‘Indeed but I shall,’ replied the |! was called ‘The Salute.’ He performed his feat so much to 
other; ‘it is a good trade. What do you intend to be, Benja- || their satisfaction, that they went away spreading the praises 








| really intend to be a tailor?’—‘Indeed I do; there is nothing 


min?’—‘A painter.’ ‘A painter! what sort of a trade is a pain- 
ter? I never heard of it before.’ ‘A painter,’ said this hum- 
ble son of a Philadelphia quaker, ‘is the companion of kings 
and emperors. You are surely mad,’ said the embryo tailor; 
/‘there are neither kings nor emperors in America.’—Ay, but 
| there are plenty in other parts of the world. And do you 


surer.’ ‘Then you may ride alone,’ said the future companion 
of kings and emperors, leaping down; ‘I will not ride with 
one willing to be a tailor.’” 





of the American skater over London. Nor was the conside. 
rate quaker insensible to the value of such commendations; he 
continued to frequent the Serpentine and to gratify large crowds 
by cutting the Philadelphia Salute. Many to their praise of 
his skating added panegyrics on his professional skill, and not 
a few, to vindicate their applause, followed him to his esel, and 
sat for their portraits.” [Dunlop’s American Artists.] 








STUART’S WHIMSICALITIES. 
“When the celebrated George Frederick Cooke was playing 





“When directing our friend Sully how to find the house in || a¢ Boston, Stuart painted his portrait for an admirer of the 


which he was born, the old gentleman, in describing the road, 
pointed out the spot where he had abandoned the intended, 


tailor.” 


WEST’S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH THE KING. 


“Dr. Drummond, the archbishop of York, a dignified and 
liberal prelate, and an admirer of painting, invited West to his 
table, conversed with him on the influence of art, and on the 
honour which the patronage of genius reflected on the rich, 
and opening Tacitus, pointed out that fine passage where Agrip- 
pina lands with the ashes of Germanicus. He caused his son 
to read it again, and again, commented upon it with taste and 
feeling, and requested West to make him a painting of that 
subject. The artist went home, it was then late, but before 
closing his eyes he formed a sketch, and carried it early next 
morning to his patron, who, glad to see that his own notions 
were likely to be embodied in lasting colours, requested that 
the full size work might be proceeded with. Nor was this all— 
that munificent prelate proposed to raise three thousand pounds 
by subscription, to enable West to relinquish likenesses, and 
give his whole time and talents to historical painting. Fifteen 
hundred pounds were accordingly subscribed by himself and 
his friends; but the public refused to co-operate and the scheme 
was abandoned. 

“The archbishop regarded the failure of this plan as astig- 
ma on the country; his selflove too was offended. He disre- 
garded alike-the coldness of the duke of Portland and the eva- 
sions of Lord Rockingham, to whom he communicated his 
scheme—sought and obtained an audience of his majesty, then 
young and unacquainted with cares—informed him that a de- 
vout American and quaker had painted, at his request, such a 
noble picture that he was desirous to secure his talents for the 
throne and the country. The king was much interested with 
the story, and said, ‘Let me see this young painter of yours 
with his Agrippina as soon as you please.’ The prelate retir- 
ed to communicate his success to West. A gentleman came 
from the palace to request West’s attendance with the picture 
of Agrippina. ‘His majesty,’ said the messenger, ‘is a young 
man of great simplicity and candour, sedate in his affections: 








on that lip-shod and uncertain wit which too often passes | crupulous in forming private friendships, good from princi- 





| tragedian; and it happened that the last sitting was appointed 
for a day immediately following one of the actor’s long sit- 
‘tings for another purpose. He began the sitting in full glee, 
,under the influence of some brandy-tody; and Stuart, always 
full of anecdote, which he happily applied to keep alive the 
attention of his patients, and elicit the peculiarities of their 
character, exerted himself to keep up the animation which 
sparkled in George Frederick’s eyes; but after a short time 
his endeavours were in vain. His eloquence failed; and the 
subject of his attention dropped his chin upon his breast, and 
slept as comfortably as though he had gone to church. Stuart 
had tried to rouse him by—‘a little more up, if you please—a 
little more this way—’ but finding all in vain, he very delibe- 
rately put down pencil and palette and took out his snuff-box. 
The painter having made this appeal to his nose, got up—took 
another pinch—looked at Cooke—shrugged his shoulders— 
walked to the fire-place, and then continued to apply the stim- 
ulating dust in most immoderate quantitics, like the represen- 
tative of Sir Fretful in the Critic. Cooke at last awoke; and 
addressing himself*to the chair Stuart had left vacant, pro- 
tested that he believed he had been asleep. ‘I beg pardon, 
Mr. Stuart, I will be more attentive’. Stuart, who stood be- 
| hind him, gave no other answer, but—The picture's finished, 
sir.’ 
“Mr. David Edwin engraved many portraits from the works _ 
of Stuart, and had much intercourse with him. In a letter 
before us he says, ‘Mr. Stuart has been thought by many to 
have been harsh and repulsive in his manners; to me hé never 
appeared so; and many of those who thought they had cause 
to complain, have possibly brought his ill temper on themselves 
by want of manners, or some other cause. Perhaps he prac- 
tised too often the advice which he said had been given hii 
by Lord Thurlow, who on one occasion said to him, ‘If any 
man speaks disrespectfully of you or your art, give him battle, 
my boy! Give him battle!’ This system might undoubtedly 
appear sometimes ‘harsh and repulsive; and perhaps his ne- 
phew, Stuart Newton, found it so, for’I have been told that his 
bitter expressions of dislike to his uncle, originated from a re- 
pulse of this kind. Newton had been receiving Stuart’s instruc- 
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- see. It was accidental. 


high animal spirits, and little observant of the present humour 


of his instructor, he abruptly entered Stuart’s room, and flour- 
ishing his pencil, eried, “Now, old gentleman! I'll teach you 
to paint!’ This joke came unseasonably it seems, and the re- 
ply was, *You’ll teach me to paint, will you? and I'll teach 
you manners!” and not happening to have the gout at the 


time, he kicked the youth out of his room. 


“Of the painter's inveterate habit of snuffing we have alrea- 
dy spoken. Mr, Edwin relates the following instance of the 
slavery to which his nose subjected him. Having engaged to 
dine with him, the engraver went early and found that he had 
not returned from his morning’s walk. By and by in came 
Stuart, apparently in a state of great agitation, and passing 
his guest without speaking, or even noticing him, went to a 
Edwin was fearful that he had 
offended him unknowingly, and sat rather uneasily, observing 
his motions. He took from the bundle some tobacco, a grater, 
(probably the identical grater which occasionally was station- 
ed behind the curtain to help the master to a pun instead of a 
pinch) and a sieve. His nerves were so agitated that with 
difficulty he manufactured the precious article, which’ he had 
inhaled with his first breath—but succeeding, he hastily took 
a large dose; his ucommon tremor seemed suddenly to forsake 
him, and greeting his guest cordially, he exclaimed, ‘What a 


closet and took out a bundle. 


wonderful effect a pinch of snuff has upon a man’s spirits.’ 


“He had forgotten to replenish his snuff-box before going 
out, and was enslaved by habit, that he could not even recog- 
nise an acquaintance, in his own house, until the appetite was 


so satisfied. 


“Another pinch of snuff. The writer on occasion of one of 
his visits to Boston, had a sea-captain, an elderly man, of some 


humour, for a companion, who was, like Stuart, a slave to 
snuff, and like him had most capacious nostrils. The sailor 


invariably applied the stimulating dust to his right nostril. 


Seeing, at length, that his companion observed this, he re- 
marked, ‘You see, sir, I have always a nostril in reserve. 
When the right becomes callous after a few week's usage, I 
apply for comfort to the left; which had time to regain its 
sense of fecling, enjoys the blackguard, until the right comes 
to its senses.’ When I visited Stuart, I told him of the sailor’s 
practice. ‘Thank you’ said he, ‘it's a great discovery. Strange 
that I should not have made it myself when I have been voy- 
aging all my life time in these channels.’ 


WASHINGTON. 


“Before I left Princeton for Rocky-hill, I saw, for the first 
time, the man of whom all men spoke—whom all wished to 
It was a picture. No painter could 
have grouped a company of horsemen better, or selected a back 
ground better suited for effect. As I walked on the rozd lead- 
ing from Princeton to Trenton, alone, for I ever loved solita- 
ty rambles, ascending a hill, suddenly appeared a brilliant 
troop of cavaliers, mounting and gaining the summit in my 
front. The clear autumnal sky behind them equally reliev- 
ed the dark blue uniforms, the buff facings, and glittering mil- 
itary appendages. All were gallantly mounted—all were tlal 
and graceful, but one towcred above the rest, and I doubted 
not an instant that I saw the beloved hero. 1 lifted my hat as 


. I saw that his eyes was turned to me, and instantly-every hat 


was raised and every eye was fixed on me. They passed on, 
and I turned and gazed as at a passing vision. I had seen 
him. Although all my life used to the ‘pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstence of glcricus war’—to the gay and gallant English- 
man, the kilted Scot, and the embroidered German of every 
military grade—I still think the old blue and buff of Wash- 
ington and his aids, their cocked hats worn side-long, with the 
union cockade, their whole equipment, especially at that mo- 
ment, was the most martial of any group I ever saw.” 





Gossirs—Women.are accused of gossipping, but we are not 
aware that it has eyer been the subject of legal penalties, ex- 
cept at St. Helena, where among the ordinances promulgated 
in 1709, we find the following.—*Whereas, several idle gos- 
sipping women make it their business to go from house to 
house, about the island, inventing and spreading false and 
scandalous reports of the good people thereof, and thereby sow 
discord and debate among neighbours, and between men and 
their wives, to the great grief and trouble of all good and qui- 
et people, and to the utter extinguishing of all friendship, 
amity and good neighborhood; for the punishment and sup- 
pression thereof, and’to the intent that all strife may be end. 
ed, charity revived, and friendship continued, we do order, 
that if any woman, from henceforth, shall be convicted of tale- 
bearing, mischief-making, scolding, or any other notorious 
vices, they shall be punished by ducking and whipping, or 
such other punishment as their crimes or transgressions shall 
deserve, or the governor and council shall think fit.” 


. ion je painting, and on one oteasion,’ under the influence of 
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Causr or THE Micration or Fisnes anp Birps.—*“I fear 
I am not entomologist enough to follow the life of the Mayfly, 
but I shall willingly have my attention directed to its habits. 
Indeed, I have often regretted that sportsmen were not foun- 
der of zoology; they have so many opportunities, which other 
persons do not possess, of illustrating the origin end qualities 
of some of the most curious forms of animated nature; the 
causes and character of the migrations of animals; their rela- 
tions to each other, and their place and order in the general 
scheme of the universe. It has always appeared to me, that 
the two great sources of change of place of animals, was the 
providing of food for themselves, and resting-placcs and food 
for their young. The great supposed migrations of herrings 
from the poles to the temperate zone, have appeared to me to be 
only the approach of successive shoals from dcep to shallow 
water, for the purpose of spawning. The migration of salmon 
and trout are evidently for the purpose of depositing their ova, 
or of finding food after they have spawned. Swallows and 
bee eaters decidedly pursue fiies over half a continent; the 
scolopax or snipe tribe, in like manner, search for- worms and 
larvee,—flying from those countries where either frost or dry- 
ness prevents them from boring,—making generally small 
flights at a time, and resting on their travels where they find 
food. And a journey from England to Africa is no more for 
an animal that can fly, with the wind, one hundred miles in 
an hour, than a journey for a Londoner to his seat in a distant 
province. And the migrations of smaller fishes or birds al- 
ways occasion the migration of larger ones, that prey on them. 
Thus the seal follows the salmon, in summer, to the mouths of 
rivers; the hake follows the herring and pilchard; hawks are 
seen in great quantities, in the month of May, coming into the 
east of Europe, after quails and land-rails; and locusts are fol- 
lowed by numerous birds, that, fortunately for the agricultu- 
rist, make them their prey.” — 

[Sir Humphrey Davy’s Salmonia. 





Opposition oF IGNORANCE TO THE USE oF PrintivG.—In the 
‘Typographical Antiquities’ of Ames and Herbert, it is stated, 
that the first book printed on paper manufactured in England, 
came out in 1495 or 1496, from the press of Winkin de Worde. 
Shakspeare—whose chronology is not to be trusted—makes 
Jack Cade, in the reign of Henry VI., (who was deposed in 
1461,) thus accuse Lord Sands:—*Whereas, before, our fore- 
fathers had no other books but the score and the tally,—thou 
hast caused printing to be used, and, contrary to the king, his 
crown, and dignity, though hast built a paper-mill.” The in- 
surrection of Jack Cade was ostensibly for the redress of 
grievances amongst the people. Shakspeare fixes the complaint 
of Cade againt printing and paper-making some ten or twen- 
ty years earlier than the introduction of printing amongst us; 
but he could not have better pointed out the ignorance of pop- 
ular violence,—and all violence is the result of ignorance. The 
best instruments for producing good government, and equal 
laws for all men, have been the paper-mill and the printing- 
press;—and exactly in proportion as the knowledge which they 
embody has been diffused, have we advanced, not only in our 
social arrangements, but in every other manifestation of a pros. 
perous and well-ordered community. Whatever remains to be 
accomplished will go hand-in-hand with the continued diffu- 
sion of knowledge. 





Dreams.—There are no limits to the extravagancies of those 
visions sometimes called into birth by the vivid exercise of the 
imagination. Contrasted with them, the wildest fictions of 
Rabelais, Aristo, or Dante, sink into absolute probabilities. I 
remember of dreaming on one occasion that I possessed ubi- 
quity, about twenty likenesses of mysclf appearing in as many 
different places in the same room, and cach being so thorough- 
ly possessed by my own mind that I could not ascertain which 
of them was myself and which my double &c. On this oc- 
casion, fancy so far travelled into the regions of absurdity, 
that I conceived myself riding upon my own back—one of 
the resemblances being mounted upon another, and both ani- 
mated with the soul appertaining to myself, in such a manner 
that I knew not whether I was the carrier or the carried, At 
ancther time I dreamed that I was converted into a mighty 
pillar of stone, which reared its head in the midst of a desert, 
where it had stood for ages, till generation after generation 
had melted away before*it. Even in this state, though uncon- 
scious of possessing any organs of sense, or being else than 
a mass of stone, I saw every thing around—the mountains 
growing bald with age, the forest trees drooping in decay; and 
I heard whatever sounds nature is in the custom of produ- 
cing—such as the thunder-peal breaking over my naked head, 
the winds howling past me, and the ceaseless murmur of 
streams. At last I also waxed old, and began to crumble in- 
to dust, while the moss and ivy accumulated upon me, and 


stamped me with the aspect of hoar antiquity. 


Philosovhy of Sleep. 
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Tuat—One would hardly belicve it possible, without see- 
ing an example, that. any word in the English language was 
so variable in its signification, that it might be used seven 
times in succession without any intervening word, and yet 
preserve sense and gramatical correctness. ‘The last line con- 
tains the word that, seven times, which may be parsed as 
follows: the first it is a conjunction; 2d is a demonstrative ad 
jective promoun, agreeing with the 3d; the 3d is a noun, the 
nominative to is, in the following line; the 4th is a demonstra-' 
tive adjective pronoun, agreeing with the 5th; the 5th is a noun, 
in opposition with the 3d; the 6th is a relative pronoun, refer- 
ring to the 4th for its antecedent, add governed by begin; and 
the 7th is a noun, and governs began. 

I'll prove the word that I have made my theme, 

Is that that may be doubled without blame; 

And that that that, thus trebled I may use, 

And that that that, that critics may abuse 

May be correct. Further the Dons to bother— 
Five thats may closcly-follow one another; 

For be it known that we may safely write; 

Or say, that that that, that that man writ was right, 
Nay e’en that that that, that that that followed 
Through six repeats the grammer’s tule has hollowed, 
And that that that (that that that that began) 
Repeated seven times is right. Deny it who can. 


{ 


Nieur 1x Venice.—Daylight gradually disappears; but a 
calm, blue, clear vault of sky overhangs the Piazza. The cafes 
are lighted up; awnings are spread beyond the arcades: the la- 
dies are handed to seats, within doors or without, as they 
choose; and ices, coffee, and liquors, with the delicious cakes 
and confections of Venice, make their rounds in profusion. 
In the mean time musicians and operatic performers take their 
stand before the various cafes. Tere a romantic ballad, there 
a tender duet—in a third place a tragic scene—and in a fourth 
a comic opera—all are performed in terms. One cafe, on the 
north side, the ladies delight more especially to honor, and it 
presents a perfect galaxy of beauty. Another is haunted by 
the splendid Greeks, and another by the Turks’ beards, caf- 
tans, and all, lounging over their pipes in lazy magnificence. 
We caught a peep, among the rest of the dramatis persone, 
of a great greasy, Capuchin friar, vanishing through the ves- 
tibule of the palace staircase, with his heavy sack-cloth coat, 
girdle of cord and little skull cap. The north arcade seems 
to be the fashionable promenade. It is, in some places, lined 
on the outside with rows of seats, receding far into the piazza; 
and, in the inside, the doors and windows of the cafes are bla- 
zing with light and beauty.. The morning of another day 
broke before we retired from the scene, to dream of the Ara- 
bian Nights and the palace of Aladdin. 








Tue rose.—From Herder—“I see all the flowers around 


me wither and fade; and yet I am alone called, the withering 
and fading rose. Ungrateful men! do I not make my short 
existence pleasant enough to you? and even after my death» 
do I not prepare a monument of sweet perfumes to soothe and 
console you? yct I constantly hear you sing and say, ‘Alas, 
the withering, the fading rose!’ Thus complained the queen 
of flowers upon her throne, perhaps already aware of her own 
short-lived beauty. A maiden standing near, hears, and an- 
swers her: “Be not displeased with us, sweet complamer 
call not ingratitude, that which is the highest love—the wish 
of a tender disposition. We see all the flowers dying around 
us, and look upon decay as the fate of the flower: but as for 
thee, their queen, we wish and regard thee aloné worthy of 
immortality. With thee we compare ourselves, when we are 
disappointed in our hopes; like thee, we also complain; in thee, 
we pity ourselves.. With thee, we compare all the beauty, 
youth, and joy of our lives; like thee; we soon perish: thus 
we always sing and say, ‘Alas, the withering, the fading 
ose.’ ” 





Excess 1n THE Pursurr or KNowLevce.—The principal end 
why we are to get knowledge here is to make use of it for the 
benefit of ourselves and others in this world; but if by gaining 
it we destroy our health, we labour for a thing that will be 
useless in our hands; and if by harrassing our bodies (though 
with a design to render ourselves more useful), we deprive 
ourselves of the abilities and opportunities of doing that good 
we might have done with a meaner talent, which God thought 
sufficient for us, by having denied us the strength to improve 
it to that pitch, which men of stronger constitutions can attain 
to, we rob God of so much service, and or neighbour of all 
that help, which, in a state of health, with modarate know- 
ledge, we might have been able to perform. He that sinks his 
vessel by overloading it, though it be with gold and silver and 
precious stones, will give his owner but an ill account of the 
voyage. Locke, 
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THE HOUR OF EVE. 


Tuenre’s beauty in the evening hour, 
When the heart is calm and the sky is bright, 
When the dew is sparkling on the flower, 
Like diamonds in the young moonlight— 
When the lover guides his little boat 
*Neath his lady’s lattice o’er the stream, 
Which seems o’er the sleeping waves to float, 
Like the shadowy thing of a fairy’s dream. 
When each star in the silent deep that gleams, 
Like the tear dew’d eye of beauty seems. 


There’s holiness in the evening hour, 
’ When the knee is bent, and the heart is rais’d; 

And the vesper hymn steals o’er lake, thro’ bower, 
And the Father of heaven and earth is prais’d! 

When healthy nature calmly sleeps, 
And the ferest beasts in their caverns crouch; 

Or an anxious mother wakes and weeps, 
Watching her suff’ring infant’s couch. 

Oh! look around ye and believe, 

Holy is the hour of eve. 


There’s terror in the evening hour, 
When the wearied traveller wends his way 
Thro’ unknown paths; and tempests lower, 
And lightnings through the storm clouds play. 
When fearful, the silence of night is broke, 
By the yell of beasts thet affrighted roam 
The trackless wild; when night birds croak, 
And the trembling lost one, weeps for home. 
Then look around ye and believe, 


‘There’s terror in the hour of eve. 


‘There’s pleasure in the hour of eve, | 
In the halls where light and beauty shine; 

Where the songs of mirth all cares relieve, 
And sorrow is drowned in ruby wine; 

Where music swells, and maidens dance | 
Like spirits of air, thro’ the fairy scene, 

And the flowers of life, to the youthful glance, 
Seem thornless, harmless, evergreen. 

Oh! turn away, and then believe, 

False pleasure, is that of the hour of eve. 


There’s quiet in the hour of eve, 
In the peasant’s cot where contentment smiles 
When the sacred book their cares relieve, 
Or the song of innocence time beguiles; 
Where health gives happiness, and sleep 
Is cheerful, careless and serene; 
And woodbines round his cottage creep, 
Like contented life are evergreen. 
Still gaze on this, and still believe, 
His, is the calmest hour of eve. 





J. B. P. 


Heartu.— ‘See how on re eben the vardant meads, | 
with blushing cheeks, and bright locks floating on the breeze.” | 

Health! thou first of blessings, scarcely valued till thou | 
art lost, oh! would that thou wert mine again! for what is life | 
without thee? a tissue of sad hours, long night of restlessness, | 
and days of pain. Possessed of thee, the very feeling of ex- | 
istence is a bliss that none of those who taste can guess at; for | 
them each balmy breeze brings on its wing fresh vigor to their | 
frame; the perfume of the infant flowers, the hum of busy in- 
sects, and the bird’s wild chaunt, raise their spirits to a pitch | 
of joy the faded form of sickness ne’er can feel; the soul bow- 
ed down by grief, the frame trembling ’neath the smart of pain, | 
the charms of nature waken not that glowing thrill that dances 
in the bosom of bright Health. Maid of the laughing brow, 
in vain I woo thy smiles; health flies me still, and joins the 
rosy train of joyous infancy, to chase the butterfly o’er hill and 
dale, or twine sweet garlands of walking flowers, that raise 
their dewy cups to Heaven, unconscious that the hand is near 
that dooms them to destruction; gay happy creatures! you| 
pluck the flowers, and the hand of care will pluck the buds of 
pleasure from your breasts, and plant her thoans to flourish in | 
their free. Then Health adieu! she flies the approach of 


care.’ 








THE UNCERTINTY OF INFANT PROMISE.—The tempers of chil- 
dren are so various that some display their powers as soon as 
they speak. Pope lisped in numbers: some even presignify | 
their glory, before they articulate: as in some latitudes the 
sun is discernible, though for days and weeks he never rises | 
above the horizon; while others, and the most famous, have | 
been tardy in unfolding their ability. Robert of Sicily, though | 
most famous for his learning and genius, was so torpid when 
a boy, that he was with difficulty taught the rudiments of 
grammar. Claude, the unrivalled master of the dressed land- 
scape, was a dull youth.‘ La Fontaine had not the spirit of 
poetry awakened in him before his twenty-second year. Dry- 
den gave no public testimony of his talents before he was 
twenty-seven. And Cowper did not become an author till he 
was fifty. Op the contrary, Baratiere, John Codiac, aud other 
boys of surprising abilities, produced nothing meritorious.— 
Their minds, like those bodies which rapidly exceed the com- | 
mon growth, quickly decay, while those of ordinary stature 
~attain confirmed strength, and a —— naires 








| ing with its high pinnacle in the distant plain. The streams) 
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Manaisce.—Marriage i is to woman at once the happiest and| 
| the saddest event of her life; it is the promise of future bliss, 
jraised on the death of all present enjoyment. She quits her 
Ihome, her parents, her companions, her occupations, her 
| amusements, every thing on which she has hitherto depended 
| for comfort, for affection, for kindness, for pleasure. The 


| parents by whose advice she has been guided, the sister to 


| whom she dared impart every embryo thought and feeling, 


i the brother who has played with her, by turns the counsellor 
j and the counselled, and the younger childen, to whom she has 
|hitherto been the mother and the playmate, all are to be for- 
Isaken at one fell stroke; every former tie is loosened, the 
| spring of every hope and action is to be changed; and yet she | 
| flies with joy into the untrodden path before her; buoyed up 
| by the confidence of requited love, she bids a fond and grate- 
ful adieu to the life that is past, and turns with excited hopes 
and joyous anticipation to the happiness to come- Then wo 
to the man who can blight such fair hope—who can treacher- 



















" Anernaction FROM Ounsexves Recommenpep.—Men are 
to grow, in the apostolic phrase, too “worldly:” the Propensi..— 
ty of our nature, or rather the operation of our state, is to 
plunge us, the lower orders of the community, in the concerns : 
of the day, and our masters, in the cares of wealth and gain, 
It is good for us sometimes to be “on the mount.” Those _ 
things are to be cherished which tend to elevate us above our 
ordinary sphere, and to abstract us from our common and every 
day concerns. The affectionate recollection and admiration 
of the dead will act gently upon our spirits, and fill us with 
a composed seriousness, favourable to the best and most honor. 


































able contemplations. [Goodwin’s Essay on Sepulchres, r; 
Precepency.—T wo little girls of the city of Norwich, one + = 
the daughter of a wealthy brewer, the other the daughter of ve 


a gentleman of small fortune, disputing for precedency, 
“You are to consider, miss, that my papa keeps a coach.” 
“Very true, miss,” said the other, “and you are to consider 





ously lure such a heart from its peaceful enjoyment, and the 
watchful protection at home—who can, cowardlike, break the | 
the illusions that have won her, and destroy the confidence | 
which love had inspired. Wo to him who has too early with- 
| drawn the tender plant from the props and stays of moral 
| discipline in which she has been nurtured, and yet make no| 
| effort to supply their place; for on him be the responsibility of | 
of her errors—on him who has first taught her, by his exam- | 
| ple, to grow careless of her duty, and then exposed her with | 
a weakened spirit, and unsatisfied heart, to the wide storms | 
and the wily temptations of a sinful word. 


Time.—“I saw a temple reared by the hands of man, stai_.- 


beat upon it; the God of nature hurled his thunderbolts against 
it, and yet it stood firm as adamant. Revelry was in its halls, 
the gay, the happy, the young, and the beautiful, were there. 
I returned—and lo! the temple was no more! Its high walls 
lay in scattered ruins; moss and wild grass grew rankly there; 
and at the midnight hour, the owl’s cry added to the deep sol- 
itude. The young and gay who reveled there, had passed 
away. 

I saw a child rejoicing in his youth—the idol of his mo- 
ther, and the pride of his father—I returned, and that child 
had become old. Trembling with the weight of years, he 
stood the last of his generation, a stranger amidst the desola- 
tion around him. 

I saw the old oak, standing in all its pride upon the moun- 
tain—the birds were carroling on the boughs. I returned, 
and the oak was leafless, and sapless; the winds were playing 
at their pastimes through its branches. 

* * * Who is this destroyer? said I to my guardian 
angel. 

“It is Time,” said he. “When the morning stars sang to- 
gether with joy over the new made world, he commenced his 
course; and when he shall have destroyed all that is beautiful 
of the earth—plucked the sun from his sphere—veiled the 
moon in blood—yea, when he shall have rolled the heavens 
and earth away as-a scroll, then shall an angel from the throne 
of God come forth, and with one foot on the sea, and one on 


























that he likewise keeps a dray.” 





“Do you really believe, Dr. Johnson,” said a Litchfield lady, 
“in the dead walking after death?” “Madam,” said Johnson, 
| “I have no doubt on the subject; I have heard the dead march 
jin Saul.” “You really believe, then, doctor, in ghosts?” 
|*Madam,” said Johnson, “I think ‘appearances are in their 
favor.” 

The doctor was notoriously superstitious. The same lady 
once asked him—“if he ever felt any presentiment at a 
winding sheet in the candle?” “Madam,” said Johnson, “if 
a mould candle it doubtless indicates death, and that some 
body will go out like a snuff; but whether at Hampton Wick, 
or in Greece mnst depend upon the graves.” 

Dr. Johnson was not comfortable in the Hebrides. “Pray 
Doctor, how did you sleep,” inquired a ‘benevolent Scotch 
hostess, who was so extremely hospitable that some hundred 
always occupy the same bed. “Madam,” said Johnson, “I 
had not a wink the whole night long, sleep seemed to flee from 
my eyelids, and to bug from all the rest of my body.” 

Mrs. Chapone was asked how it was she was always so 
early at church?—*Because,” said she, “it is part of my re- 
ligion not to disturb the religion of others.” 








RECEIPTS. 
MARMALADE 
Differs from jelly, in being the pulp of fruit combined with 
sugar rather in excess as to quality. 
PLUM MARMALADE 

Is made by boiling the Plums for a short time, draining them, 
pouring them through a seive (of hair;) again boiling, so as to 
reduce the pulp considerably, and ‘adding it (the pulp) to cla- 
rified loaf sugar, boiling at near the crack: when you obtain 
a good stiff consistence on your dipper, the compound is fin- 
ished. Mind to stir the mass well while on the fire. , 
Put it in pots. 








CHERRY MARMALADE. 





the land, lift up his hand toward heaven, and swear, by Hea- 
ven’s Eternal— Time is, Time was, but Time shall be no lon- 
ger.” [Paulding. 








A Tear.—A tear is what? Tis the overflowing of the cup 
of sensibility, the index to a soul fraught with feeling, the ail- 
ment of the heart drooping in solitude: with the base ’tis the 
arms of warfare against the innocence of loveliness, simplici- 
ty and beauty; with woman ’tis the shield of defence against 
the wily and insidious, her weapon of offence to the cold, and 
| obdurate, and the unfeeling; with the parent ’tis the blessing 
of age on the offspring of youthful vigor and affection; with 
the child, ’tis a token of the communion of souls; to the afflic- 
ted ’tis the angel of consolation; the balm of Gilead to the 
wounded spirit, the dew of sympathy to the withering flowers 
of sorrow. . 


Brack Tretn.-—The teethof the indeieben (like those of 
the Siamese) are as black as art can, make them: the dycing 
occupies three or four days, and is done to both boys and girls 
when they are about twelve and fourteen years old; during the 
whole operation they never take any nourishment, except of 
the liquid kind, for fear of being poisoned by the pigment if 
they swallowed what required mastication. Every person, 
high and low, rich and poor, is obliged to undergo this severe 
operation, alleging it would be a disgrace to human nature to 
have teeth white as those of dogs or elephants. 

Prior mentions this custom, but transfers it to. the Chinese.. 

“In China none hold women sweet, 
Unless their snags are black as jet: 
King Chihu put nine queens to death, 
Convict on statute iv’ry teeth.” 
Tennant’s Outlines of the Globe. 





Always take out the stones and stalks of fruits for Marma- 
lades. Use 1 1-3 lbs. of sugar to one pound of the fruit. 
GREEN APRICOT MARMALADE. 


Is made by boiling the fruit till, the down becoming loose, 
you can rub it off with a cloth. Mash them; dry the pulpa | 








little; and just before your boiling sugar (as above) comes to . § ° 
the litle ball, and the pulp; stir, and boil the whole well to. bl 
gether.—Pot it. | 
APRICOTS, RIPE, ‘i. mC 

Are treated nearly in the same way. I always blanch and ie 
bruise up the kernels, and add them just before I take the eom- ie ; ~ 
pound from the fire:—Chacun a son gout: a | oh 
What has been communicated, will apply to Orange, Pear, _ 
Peach, Black Currant, Raspberry, Pine Apple, and Red Cup P | - 
rant Marmalade- . = 

Raspberries require more than double the quantity of sugar =. 

in proportion to their pulp. Ladies’ Book. ‘ 
NATURE eae * 

I care not, Fortune! what you may deny: 7. » a 

You cannot rob me of free nature’s grace, % ah: 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 4 "i 

Through which Aurora shows berg e 

You cannot bar my constant feet totrace- 

The woods and lawns, by living streams a nen id : 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres braée,. Ming tm 

And I their toys to the great children leave’ "+ fg 

Of fancy, ‘Teason, virtoe nought can mie Se | 


